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it seemed, and a sudden numbing impact in my right
arm. I sat down abruptly on the fire-step and voices
at once called excitedly down the trench for the
M.O. I got off my British warm, expecting to see
blood soaking through my tunic underneath. There
wasn't a vestige. And by the time the M.O. had come
blinking and bending anxiously round the corner, I
had discovered, to my consternation, that all I had
to show him was three small pin-points of blood,
which looked as if some one had stabbed me with a
darning needle. It was a humiliating and somewhat
mysterious affair. Presumably a bullet must have hit
the corrugated iron in the parapet of the trench
beside me and sent some fragmentary splinters of it
through the thick layers of my clothing. Despite the
derisory   insignificance   of  those   scratches   they
decided to return me as wounded. My arm, it was
explained, might conceivably prove to be poisoned.
Supposing I lost it?   If I hadn't been officially
returned as wounded I shouldn't be able to claim a
pension. And so my one outstanding distinction in
the Great War was achieved. No one in the official
casualty lists can have been wounded more slightly
than I.   A further curious feature of this absurd
incident is that it has left me with a permanent scar.
The fact is that even experiences which seem to me
now, in anxious but cushioned middle-age, as if they
must have reached the limit of the horrible, were not
in fact, provided that you didn't have too much
time to think about them, particularly alarming at
the time. On Christmas Eve, for example, the Turks
made a desperate attack on the fort on the extreme
right of our line; they bombed their way in to our